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THE LATENT IDEALISM OF A MATERIALIST 


A Review or SANTAYANA’S REALM OF MATTER 


*f--N a world that in extent and complexity so far outruns human 


energies,’’ wrote Mr. Santayana some twenty-five years ago, 
‘physical knowledge ought to be largely virtual; that is, nature 
ought to be represented by a suitable attitude toward it, by the 
attitude which reason would dictate were knowledge complete, and 
not by explicit ideas.’’+ Although in the intervening quarter-cen- 
tury the ideas by which natural philosophers represent nature have 
been tumbled about in a kaleidoscopic whirl, and although Mr. 
Santayana himself has insisted that in his thought nature has come 
forward to push the life of reason into the background,” the passage 
of time has not altered this essential conviction. In The Realm of 
Matter *® he is not concerned with the current winds of doctrine so 
briskly blowing among the physicists, and so confusedly fluttering 
the pages of our philosophic journals. He does not deign to enter 
the lists with Einstein, Whitehead, and their ilk; he hardly con- 
descends, even by implication, to look down upon the jousting and 
hurl a transfixing metaphor into the midst of their sallies. No 
longer is it his crown to mock the runner’s heat; he has more serious 
business afoot. Let others quarrel about explicit ideas; for him the 
prize is still a reasonable attitude toward nature, and that prize is 
his before the tourney begins. 

In his comments upon the second of the realms of being Mr. 
Santayana resists all temptation to forsake his character. He 
remains the sceptic and the moralist, and does not seek the mantle 
of the natural philosopher. Since he first transcribed the drama 
of the life of reason, the years have brought a mellower scepticism, 
perhaps, and some enlightenment on the means whereby spirit can 
win its deliverance. Yet the reader who noted that Mr. Santayana 
had smelt out news in the realm of essence will find that little has 
disturbed the even tenor of the realm of matter. The theme of 
mechanism, recurrent in those older days, is not heard so loudly 

1 Reason in Science, p. 169. 

2 Reason in Common Sense, Preface to 2d edition. 


8George Santayana, The Realm of Matter. New York: Scribners. 1930. 
Pp. xvi + 209. 
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now. Perhaps he has outgrown the awe felt for his earlier teachers, 
perhaps, now that pedagogues have waxed so disputatious, he ig 
content to leave them to their idle strife. Be that as it may, 
there is a singularly timeless quality about the comments of this 
observant and intelligent spirit upon the flux of matter and its dark 
complexities; and herein lies their chief moral value. How could it 
be otherwise? How could the discovery of new and intricate pat. 
terns in the flux alter the immemorial conditions of human life, when 
once the spirit has attained a clear perception of its essential depend. 
ence and glory? For matter is matter, by whatsoever name it be 
called ; it remains the principle of existence and movement, implied 
in the very denials of foolish philosophers. This is the burden of the 
book, and its climax is fittingly reached in the brilliant demonstration 
that this fundamental materialism of all human wisdom lies latent 
even in the thought of those who shudder at the name. The proudest 
eagle must take his flight from solid earth, and to it he must return, 
If Mr. Santayana prefers to make his point with his eye upon truly 
noble soarings, it holds equally of those lesser birds of the moment 
who think to have escaped matter by transmuting it into pure light. 
When physicists vie to disclaim materialism because, forsooth, matter 
will not be bound by the guesses of Newton, it is good to have mater- 
ialism as a moral faith so clearly disentangled from its adven- 
titious scientific trappings. 

For it must be repeated that the materialism of Mr. Santayana is 
no hypothesis of the physicist; it is the materialism of a moralist 
anxious to inculcate respect for the flux of nature that perception, 
enjoyment, and wisdom may flourish more freely. One might sug- 
gest, indeed, that materialism as an historic doctrine seems ever to 
have been the insight of the moralist seeking to guide human life, 
and not, save accidentally, the vision of the scientist trying to ex- 
plain nature. By and large, the men of understanding have been 
impressed rather with the intelligibility of nature—an all-too-human 
credulity, comments Mr. Santayana—and have been prone to read 
the pattern of their knowledge as nature’s core. Such a skeleton of 
logical structure Mr. Santayana’s world conspicuously lacks. It is 
for him enough that the life of the spirit recognize its essential 
dependence on that enveloping world which sustains it and of which 
it is the commenting voice, that world which is matter just because 
it is neither spirit nor its vision. ‘‘The recognition of the material 
world and of the conditions of existence in it,’’ he has pointed out, 
‘‘merely enlightens the spirit concerning the source of its troubles 
and the means to its happiness and deliverance.’’ ¢ 

For Mr. Santayana, despite his materialism in physics—because 


4 Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. II, pp. 248-249. 
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of it, he would maintain—is an idealist, an idealist in that happy 
sense in which a just appreciation of the machinery of living liber- 
ates the spirit from preoccupation with such vain concerns to exer- 
cise its originality in the sphere of poetry and feeling. All ideal- 
ists, he insists, have been materialists in secret; and his own open 
avowal but renders his loyalty to spirit the more complete. The 
pantheism in which modern idealism culminates ‘‘is more ma- 
terialistic than materialism, since it assigns to matter a dignity 
which no profane materialist would assign it, that of having moral 
authority over the hearts of men.’’> Whereas a true idealism must 
distinguish sharply between the things of God and the things of 
Caesar, between the devotion due to essence and the respect owed 
to matter. And nowhere is Mr. Santayana’s thought and love more 
firmly fixed upon essence than when his eye surveys the realm of 
matter. ‘‘Even a materialist,’’ runs his confession of faith, ‘‘might 
be a true idealist, if he preferred the study of essence to that of mat- 
ter or events; but his natural philosophy would keep his poetic 
ecstacies in their proper place.’’ ® This, then, is the function of 
natural philosophy, the end at which all understanding of the 
realm of matter should rightly aim: to keep the life of the spirit 
in its proper place, to render its conduct sane and sober, its philoso- 
phy secure, and its ambitions truly spiritual. 

Nay more: the study of existence has for its goal the liberation 
of spirit from all the earthy contamination inflicted by the exag- 
gerated piety of practical souls, who in their preoccupation with 
the flux of matter and its vain redistribution spend all their labor in 
tending the mother from whom they have sprung, and seek to drag 
spirit herself from her high estate to aid in that menial service. Is 
it amiss to suspect that Mr. Santayana’s chief concern with matter 
lies precisely in the protest against such desecration of spirit? 
Matter disregarded can make its claim heard; the insistence of the 
flux is for mortals inescapable. But to confuse it with spirit is high 
treason, ‘‘treason to spirit, to truth, to essence, to those trembling 
immaterial lights and that infinite immutable background which, 
unless sharply contrasted with the matter which they surround, may 
be transposed in confused apprehension to the plane of matter, and 
saddled with material functions. Have not both truth and spirit, not 
to speak of essence, been represented in our day as things physical, 
temporal, instrumental, and practical?’’’ Such theories are ignobly 
and crassly materialistic, since they ignore or deny the existence of 

5 Realm of Matter, p. 205. Subsequent page references are to this book 
unless otherwise designated. 
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spirit that can transcend the remorseless flux, look upon the eternal 
world, and redeem the labors of life by bringing joy into it. 

That spirit may live free and untrammeled, taking no thought 
for the morrow, matter must do the dusty work of the world; just 
as the grace and charm of some fair king’s daughter can cast their 
light only against the background of the sweat and toil of countless 
slaves. That spirit, having once found its way to the fresh sunlight 
of the realm of essence, need never return blinded to the material 
cave, the inhabitants of that dark region must be fully competent to 
conduct all their affairs themselves. Mr. Santayana jealously guards 
spirit and essence against the lightest burden of labor; their sole 
function is to be, and in their being to enrich the scene of life. All 
the tasks which less aristocratic philosophies have from time to time 
saddled upon them must for him be assumed by that tireless Caliban, 
the flux of matter. The living of life, the intelligent manipulation of 
matter, all that man does and thinks and is—these functions belong 
to that complication of restless matter that is the psyche. Not even 
the immemorial duty imposed upon essence to hold the world to- 
gether, to serve as the architecture of heaven and earth, is here per- 
mitted. Dialectic is a habit imposed by matter, not the eternal 
scaffolding of the world. Every existential relation must be grounded 
in matter—a fact that overwhelms the phenomenalist. A material- 
ism that lightly performs all that the most abandoned idealism has 
ever demanded, that laughs at hard round atoms and inexorable law, 
as the baubles of children playing—such a materialism has surely 
lost its sting. Indeed, the barbarous democrat, blind to the glories 
of a court and hardened of heart against the graces of a shining 
aristocracy, might well complain that Mr. Santayana’s world would 
manage beautifully with the entire realm of essence banished to a 
Platonic past. Loyalty to such a fainéant dynasty, incomprehen- 
sible enough while Mr. Santayana was explaining that it¢did noth- 
ing for good or ill, must seem to his crudity a touch of madness now 
that the competence and ability of matter are so boldly extolled. 
Yet Mr. Santayana insists that essence and spirit are secure only so 
long as, like the British Crown, they refrain from taking part in 
the politics of earth. And who knows but that in morals as in 
polities such an apologetic may not be impregnable?, Give all power 
to Caesar, and the most fanatical Roman need not grudge a prayer 
to God. 

But if Mr. Santayana’s chief concern in discoursing of matter is 
to guard against treason to spirit, what is this matter in its own 
right, this substance, this flux of existence? That, alas, man can 
never know. Matter does not lie open to intuition like essence; its 
ways are dark and hidden, it powers germinate underground, and 
only its foliage and flowers emerge into clear light. ‘‘It is in terms 
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of essence that any possible physics is condemned to describe 
nature.’’* Yet ‘‘the intrinsic essence of matter being unknown, it 
may be figured almost indifferently by any image of sense or thought, 
as by ‘the gods’ or ‘the devil,’ provided that expectation and action 
are not misled by that symbol.’’® This dilemma is not without its 
difficulties for the philosophic mind: it condemns all investigation of 
matter to the realm of expectation and action.?° The very existence 
of matter, as Mr. Santayana was so careful to explain in his prefa- 
tory volume, is an hypothesis of animal faith, forced on the psyche 
by her manifold pursuits. ‘‘The postulate of substance—the assump- 
tion that there are things and events prior to the discovery of them 
and independent of this diseovery—underlies all natural knowl- 
edge. .. . It is not the task of natural philosophy to justify this 
assumption, which indeed can never be justified. Its task, after mak- 
ing that assumption, is to carry it out consistently and honestly, so 
as to arrive, if possible, at a conception of nature by which the faith 
involved in action may be enlightened and guided.’’ ™ 

Since all knowledge of nature must bear the stamp of its instru- 
mental function, Mr. Santayana has no special reverence for science, 
and, truth to tell, shows little interest in its bulletins. Of course all 
human notions of matter, even if not positively fabulous, must be 
wholly inadequate.’* ‘‘I am not concerned with repeating, correct- 
ing, or forecasting the descriptions which men of science may give 
of the world. I accept gladly any picture of nature honestly drawn 
by them, as I accept gladly any picture drawn by my own senses. 
Different circumstances or different faculties would certainly have 
produced different pictures. From Genesis to Thales, to Ptolemy, 
to Copernicus, to Newton, and to Einstein the landscape has pleas- 
antly varied; and it may yet open other vistas. These variations 
and prospects show the plasticity of human thought, for it is not 
the facts that have much varied, nor the material station of man, nor 
his senses and destiny. The incubus of existence remains exactly 
the same.’’ ?° 

The scientist swears by his calculus; for him matter is that in 
nature which his human instruments have so far been able to 

8P. 83. 

9P. vi. 

10‘*The realm of matter is the field of action; it is essentially dynamic 
and not pictorial,’’ Realm of Matter, p. xi. 

11 Pp. viii, 2. 

12 P, viii. 

oP: Te 

14¢*In scientific speech, at each stage of it, the word matter comes to de- 


note such aspects of natural things as have become calculable at that stage,’’ 
Realm of Matter, p. Viii. 
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measure.** But science is at best conscientious fiction ;'* its terms, 
like those of sense, are essences describing in human discourse the 
objects encountered in action.° The deeper it goes the thinner it 
gets, and it cheats us altogether if we mistake its symbols for the 
reality of nature.’ Mathematical views are impartial, but wretch- 
edly abstract; number is a just category to apply to the field of 
action, but a miserable essence to substitute for it. ‘‘ Accurate science 
has this defect, that it seems to describe the distribution of units of 
nothing and to record averages in movements that elude sense, and 
yet are conceived and posited only in reference to pictorial ob- 
jects.’’** In mathematics we fancy we have grasped the very es- 
sence of substance; yet in this our darling ‘‘we find ourselves in 
possession of a perfect method of notation from which everything to 
be noted has disappeared; and the only truth of our most accurate 
science turns out to be practical and utterly blind. We must re- 
vert, in order to recover our sanity and the subject-matter of our 
natural science, to crude experience and to the common arts.’’ »® 

The poet, the moralist, the humble man, equally with the scien- 
tist, have hit upon symbols of value to describe nature. ‘‘ All these 
partialities in the conception of matter are honest and inevitable. 
Each view, in stretching its special language as far as possible, may 
serve to disclose some side of the true order of nature. But this 
order is that of actual generation and existential flux, something 
that happens and is not conceived; so that no sensuous or graphic 
or mathematical transcript of it should be so pressed as to be substi- 
tuted for it.’’*° It may even be true that nature forms a universal 
mechanism, which human discourse may at length trace in symbol. 
‘*Yet however perfectly such a system might transcribe the flux of 
existence, it would not be that flux in person, or in its lapsing 
life ; and science can not well be truer of it, though true at a deeper 
level, than are all the vulgar essences which visibly give it char- 
acter.’’?*. Mr. Santayana does not spare the superstitions of con- 
temporary learning. ‘‘Finally, in our own times, when physics 
speculates chiefly on bodies so remote or minute as to be known only 
through variations in light, matter seems to evaporate into these 
visible variations, as if light had no source, or as if man had no 
contact with nature except through the eye.’’*? The proudest in- 

15‘* There are presumably no atoms and no laws separable from the con- 
crete strains and movements of the flux, by which its substance is intimately 
modified,’’ Realm of Matter, p. 82. 

1é Pp, 49, 

17 P, 41. 

is P, 88. 

19 P, 82. 

20 P, xi. 

21 P, 98. 

22P, x. 
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ventions of modern physicists appear in Mr. Santayana’s pages 
only as the incidental illustrations of persistent fallacies. 

No, useful as the attempt may be for practice, matter can not be 
forced into a definition. Matter is no human idea; it is rather the 
unintelligible alloy added to whatever essences may be assigned to 
it.22 Matter is properly a name for the actual substance of the nat- 
ural world, whatever that substance may be.** ‘‘Substance is 
always more and other than the essence which it exemplifies at any 
point. Its residual being, or not-being, is antithetical to essence al- 
together, and irrational. We may enjoy it, we may enact it, but we 
can not conceive it; not because our intellect by accident is inade- 
quate, but because existence, which substance makes continuous, is 
intrinsically a surd, a flux, and a contradiction. What we may dis- 
cover of it is not its essence, but its place, its motion, its aspects, its 
effects.’’ 75 : 

Hence the folly of those who protest that materialism is absurd 
and exploded. By matter they understand some pictorial or mathe- 
matical idol substituted for the pregnant and unfathomable sub- 
stance of things.?* ‘‘To say that matter, as it truly exists, is inert 
or incapable of spontaneous motion, organization, life, or thought, 
would be flatly to contradict the facts: because the real matter, 
posited in action, and active in our bodies and in all other instru- 
ments of action, evidently possesses and involves all those vital prop- 
erties. . . . It must evidently have been perfectly fitted to produce 
everything which it actually produces; and it may therefore be 
decorated retrospectively, by a Chinese piety, with all the titles won 
by its children ; indeed, these its eventual manifestations are the sole 
index which we possess to its intrinsic nature.’’?” Since matter is 
the principle of genesis and the true arbitrer of fortune, it has often 
been what men have symbolized under the name of God.”* 

Such a materialism amounts to saying there is a world, and hu- 
man life is part of it. One need not long wonder that every thinker 
is brilliantly and triumphantly convicted of it. For the moralist 
this is the beginning and the end of natural wisdom. Yet the nat- 
ural philosopher—and Mr. Santayana is content to travel a little 
way with him—is driven to ask a deeper question: How much can 
sense or science reveal concerning the dark engine of nature? 
Within what limits does any description of nature, picturesque or 
scientific, retain its relevance to animal faith and its validity as 

23 P, 82. 

24P, 140. 

25 Pp. 26, 18. 

2¢ P. 200. 


27 Pp. 137, 187. 
28 P, 205. 
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' knowledge of fact, and at what point does it become pure specula- 


_ | tion and metaphor? *® Our moralist could remain on essentially 


_ Aristotelian ground; but once he turns naturalist he finds himself 
, enmeshed in the toils of the critical philosophy. From the trans- 
cendental point of view he must criticise the claims of experience 
and, science to be true knowledge. Bravely he sets forth as an 
empiricist. ‘‘By transcendental reflection I understand reversion, 
in the presence of any object or affirmation, to the immediate 
experience which discloses that object or prompts that affirmation. 
Transcendental reflection is a challenge to all dogmatism, a 
demand for radical evidence.’’*° But since immediate experience 
can only be of essences, the toils of Locke seem closing about him. 
The only escape is into the arms of transcendental faith, which de- 
mands a world to be posited and described. Im Anfang war die 
That! And if action be not an illusion, several properties must 
belong to substances and the world they compose.*? The hunt grows 
exceedingly dialectical, and Mr. Santayana proceeds to a transcen- 
dental deduction of nature. The pages which follow might have been 
penned in Jena a century ago; and one is hardly surprised, once one 
has grown accustomed to Mr. Santayana speaking from a German 
Katheder, to come upon romantic arguments. ‘‘We may therefore 
confidently attribute the forward tension proper to our life to all 
the rest of nature, down to its primary elements, without attributing 
to those elements, or to that total, any specifically human quality. ... 
We may therefore appeal to our experience of action on the human 
seale to suggest to us the nature of action even in the heart of mat- 
ter, which a mere diminution of mathematical scale or use of the 
microscope may never reach.’’** And thus nature, for Mr. Santa- 
yana too, turns out, at least metaphorically, to have free will.** Is 
this but the latent idealism of materialists, or has our moralist turned 
natural philosopher been drinking too deep of the heady draught 
of modern physics? Dubious of recording what nature is, he fol- 
lows the more cautious course of prescribing what she must be. And 
once again, what she transcendentally must be, it turns out, is just 
what experience reveals her as’ being. ‘‘A world in which action 
is to oceur,’’ runs the summary of the dialectic, ‘‘must be external, 
spatial, and temporal, possessing variety and unity. Action, when 
rational, presupposes that the transformations of substance are con- 
tinuous, quantitatively constant, and regular in method; and that 


29P, 7. 
30 P, 8, 
21P, 9. 
82 Pp, 91, 
83 P, 195. 
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the spirit, without being a part of that material world, is the con- 
sciousness proper to one of the agents there.’’ * 

Above all, in positing substance as the dark principle of ex- 
istence, the practical intellect imposes upon it an essential contin- 
gency and instability. ‘‘Its secret flux involves at least as many con- 
trasts and variations as the course of nature shows on the surface. 
Otherwise the ultimate core of existence would not exist, and the 
eauses of variation would not vary. But how shall that which 
puts on this specious essence here and not there, be in the same inner 
condition in both places? Or how shall that which explodes now, 
have been equally active before? Substance, if it is to fulfil the 
function in virtue of which it is recognized and posited, must ac- 
cordingly be for ever changing its own inner condition. It must 
be in flux.’’ * 

This flux of matter imposes movement and change on a spirit ad- 
dressed by its own genius rather to the eternal. It is characteristic 
of Mr. Santayana’s world that in it change and existence should 
present a major problem. Why are not all essences eternally present 
to the unclouded intuition of spirit? Why do some possess that 
peculiar urgency for practice we call embodied existence? He feels \ 
it necessary to argue at length that change is real, that there must 
be a principle of change to account for the instability of spirit’s ob- 
servations. And matter all but dissolves into a name for the fact of 
change itself. ‘‘Matter is the invisible wind which, sweeping for no 
reason over the field of essences, raises some of them into a cloud 
of dust: and that whirlwind we call existence.’’ * 

Matter thus not only possesses a life of its own, it is the very life 
of nature. As such, it needs no external time in which to work its 
wonders, physical time being indeed but another name for its native 
instability.*7 The terms of its change are natural moments, events 
exemplifying a single essence. Possessed of a forward tension, each 
natural moment leads to another ; as if ashamed at the irrationality of 
having one form rather than another, matter hastens to the ex- 
change; and this haste is its whole reality. Such moments are in- 
volved in a web of lateral tensions from companion moments; all 
nature seems to be a mechanism of circumstances. That the world 
is in truth such a universal mechanism Mr. Santayana no longer 
confidently affirms; such an hypothesis he now treats as mere 
speculation. He is far more concerned to insist on the spontaneity 
and groundlessness of the flux, its primeval plastic stress, its sole 
creativity.** To drag essence from its happy heaven to regulate with 


34Pp. 10, 42. 
35 P, 15, 
96 P, 94, 
37 P, 84, 
88 Pp. 99, 109. 
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inexorable law the dull course of existence were a violence from 
which his loyalty shrinks. 

_It is at this point that the argument, like the flux of nature, deserts 
one essence for another. When the forms of events are envisaged, 
transcendentalism gives way to empiricism. It is after all for ex- 
periment and science, not for logic, to discover what sort of matter 
matter is.*° To the essence of an event, the order of its moments, 
Mr. Santayana gives the name of trope; and the moralist’s examples 
are, characteristically, dramatic events like the life of a man or a 
battle. Some tropes like birth and death are habitual and ingrained 
in nature. It is this regular repetition which alone saves the flux 
from chaos, by embodying a universal mechanical trope which makes 
knowledge and science possible. Nature is full of coiled springs and 
predestined rhythms; of mechanisms so wound up that, as soon as 
cireumstances permit, they unroll themselves through a definite 
series of phases. Yet even such tropes, constantly repeated and 
therefore mechanical, remain contingent and arbitrary: they might 
have easily been otherwise, and each occurrence is spontaneous and 
original. In so far as the laws of nature are considered more rigid 
than habits of the flux, they are but human artifices of notation.” 
‘*Belief in law when hasty is called superstition or when more 
cautious empiricism: but the principle in both cases is the same, 
Both take expectation for probability; and what probability can 
there be that an expectation, arising at one point, should define a law 
for the whole universe? Expectation is an animal attitude resting 
not at all on induction and probability, but on the fact that animals 
are wound up to do certain things and vaguely but confidently posit 
a world in which their readiness may become action.’’*t The uni- 
formity of nature is only a postulate of action and reason, which 
contingent, substantial, and original facts may at any point dis- 
allow.*? There is hence no necessity in the relation between cause 
and effect, and no assurance that law is constant.** ‘‘It follows that 
whenever a trope of any sort has been distinguished and found to 
prevail in nature, as far as our knowledge extends, it need by no 
means prevail beyond the limits of this domesticated region, nor 
above or below the level of our human sensibility. It need not even 
exclude anomalies and outbreaks of chaos in the interstices of the 
prevalent tropes.’’ “4 

Moreover, these mechanical laws, even when reasonably stable, 
89 P, 196. 
40P, 110. 
an, 311. 
42P, 110. 


43P, 111. 
44P, 114, 
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are but human measures of events, habits of nature selected to serve 
action. A mathematical skeleton may indeed be traced within the 
body of nature; ‘‘but it is no skeleton in its operative function, like 
that of an animal; it is no rigid substance within the soft substance 
of events; it is only a trope, which the thrifty mind selects from the 
tangle of relations which hold those facts in the mesh of exist- 
ence.’’** Hence no trope can be exclusive or fundamental. Mathe- 
matical tropes may pervade the realm of matter, supporting oc- 
easional moral and esthetic tropes without interrupting them.** 
Nor can the discovery of a rhythmic repetition, a natural law, ex- 
plain why or how a thing happens. The tropes which mark the 
obvious metres of nature tell nothing of the inspiration, the secret 
labor, or the mechanism which brings them forth.*’ For like his 
predecessors in the empirical tradition, Bacon and Locke, Mr. 
Santayana has no doubt that nature has her latent processes and 
real essences, inscrutable to man. ‘‘Did we really wish to under- 
stand, we should inquire into the inner elements of a mutation in 
any one of its instances: because a thing must happen each time 
by a concourse of motions there, and not because the same thing 
happens also in other places.’’ * 

Thus at the last Mr. Santayana does not escape the legacy left by 
Locke: the spectrum of sense and the categories of thought are not 
imposed upon man by the world, but are original creations of the 
psyche. ‘‘Surely pleasure and pain, hunger, lust, and fear, do not 
first reside in external objects and pass from them into the mind; 
and these are the primary, typical data of intuition. All the rest— 
colors, sounds, shapes, specious spaces and times and sensations of 
motion—is hatched in the same nest; it all has a similar psychic 
seat and dramatic occasion. . . . The psyche is a poet, a creator of 
language ; and there is no presumption that she will perceive mater- 
ial things, including her own substance and movement, at all in the 
terms or in the order and scale in which they exist materially. On 
the contrary, only the reactions of her organism are represented 
in her feelings. The whole of life is a predicament, complex 
and prolonged; and the whole of mind is the cry, prolonged and 
variously modulated, which that predicament wrings from the 
psyche. ’’ 4° 

45 P, 112. 

46 Pp, 112. 

47 P, 125. 

48P, 118. 

49 Pp. 159-160. Cf. ‘‘Mind comes to enrich the essence of the world, not to 
reproduce it. ... The essences given to spirit are forms of imagination and 
thought: they never were and never will be the essences of things; and it is 


only by poetic licence and conventional symbolism that we are compelled to 
clothe things in the garb of our sensations,’’ Realm of Essence, pp. 132, 136. 
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When the setting of human life in the life of nature is consid- 
ered, however, Mr. Santayana returns from transcendental and em- 
pirical excursions to a sober Aristotelianism. Here the concern of 
the moralist is to render unto the psyche those things that are the 
psyche’s, and unto spirit those things that are of the spirit. ‘‘I 
will beg the reader to distinguish sharply two levels of life in the 
human body, one of which I call the spirit and the other the psyche. 
By spirit I understand the actual light of consciousness falling upon 
anything—the ultimate invisible emotional fruition of life in feel- 
ing and thought. On the other hand, by the psyche I understand 
a system of tropes, inherited or acquired, displayed by living bodies 
in their growth and behavior.’’®° The psyche is thus a habit in 
matter, and for a scientific psychology behavior is the only conceiv- 
able seat of mind.®* ‘‘The whole life of the psyche, even if hidden 
by chance from human observation, is essentially observable: it is 
the object of biology. Such is the only scientific psychology, as con- 
ceived by the ancients, including Aristotle, and now renewed in be- 
haviorism and psycho-analysis.’’ 5? 

Yet the psyche has also an inner invisible experience, a thin 
flux of consciousness, which is the life of spirit, a commentary on 
events in the language of essence.5* The existence of this com- 
mentary makes possible a second kind of psychology, literary psy- 
chology, more congenial to the moralist than the scientific variety, 
and much beloved of Mr. Santayana. Consciousness is the most 
highly conditioned of existences, an overtone of psychic strains, mu- 
tations, and harmonies.** All action, all struggle, desire and intelli- 
gence, even reason itself,®® are the complex tensions of matter, the 
life of the psyche; conscious spirit is the chorus celebrating in ap- 
propriate measures that bodily life. ‘‘Existence and movement, 
even in spirit, are therefore the work of matter; while the percep- 
tion, the enjoyment, the understanding of both matter and spirit are 
the life of spirit itself. . . . It is the body that speaks, and the spirit 
that listens.’’** As Mr. Santayana has put it in one of his unfor- 
gettable metaphors, ‘‘there are not two parallel streams, but one 
stream which, in slipping over certain rocks or dropping into cer- 
tain pools, begins to babble a wanton music; not thereby losing any 
part of its substance or changing its course, but unawares enriching 
the world with a new beauty.’ *” 


50 P. 139. 

51 P, 123. 

52P, 140. 

58 P, 158. 

54 P, 155. 

55 P, 147: ‘‘Reason is not a force contrary to the passions, but a harmony 

possible among them.’’ 
56P, 146. 
57 Realm of Essence, p. 134. 
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But, alas, a great part of human thought has been unable to 
discriminate the réles of matter and spirit. Matter in its wayward- 
ness has repelled the moralist, while its dark unfathomable nature 
has held little lure for the metaphysician. Men have sought to honor 
spirit by clothing it with matter’s authority ; and the issue has been 
tragic. The heirs of the saints have assumed the pomp and circum- 
stance of power; worldliness has at length corrupted the fabric of 
the church. Forgetting its true glory, these false devotees of spirit 
have transformed it into but another name for matter. Such 
treason to spirit is the worst of philosophic crimes; and Mr. Santa- 
yana rapidly sketches in the outlines of this degradation. As Plato, 
having delineated the true state, proceeds to depict its corruption, 
so he narrates the decline and fall of materialistic wisdom. And the 
end is reached in that objective idealism which, having completed 
the identification of spirit and existence, exhausts all its loyalty 
upon existence and has no devotion left for essence. To liberate 
spirit from such a dungeon, to cast off the materialistic shackles 
which professed idealists have rudely laid upon her, was the stern 
duty which led the moralist into the realm of matter. To matter 
belong the kingdoms and the glory of this world; but spirit’s king- 
dom is not of this world. Born in the flesh, and ineluctably linked 
to the flesh, she yet in the flesh shall see God. Woe unto those who 
seek to tempt her from her true vocation! 

‘What shall be said of this discourse on matter that is a paean to 
spirit, of this materialism that seeks to conserve all the insights of 
supernaturalism? Had not Mr. Santayana so disarmingly fore- 
stalled the impeachment,** it would be easy to wonder at its eclecti- 
cism, and to marvel at the ease with which the lions and the lambs 
of philosophic history are made to lie down with one another. It 
has been recorded that Mr. Santayana’s essences were sired by John 
Locke out of Plato; the bearings of his matter seem more richly 
quartered. The observant eye can there discern the arms of Aris- 
totle, Fichte, and Schopenhauer as well as of Locke and Hume. So 
generous a heredity may be welcomed in one who takes truth where 
he finds it ; but narrower partisans must needs grow restive, and pride 
of family may raise the cry of the bar sinister. To the Aristotelian it 
will ever seem a pity that Mr. Santayana has quaffed so deeply of 
modern empiricism, and escapes the penalty of utter psychologism 
only by the seductive transcendental path. Indeed, it is patent, to 
all but Mr. Santayana, that he has not escaped, but is now deeply 
mired in that bog of paradox, confusion, and ultimate inexplicability 
through which trickles the thin stream of British empiricism ; that 
the flaw which marred the first volume of the Life of Reason stands 
revealed, in the Realms of Being, as a progressive malady; and that 

58 Realm of Essence, p. xviii. 
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today he must needs fight shoulder to shoulder with, say, Mr. 
Bertrand Russell against a common sea of troubles. The less tender- 
minded naturalist will not cease to mourn the gulf that is digged be- 
tween matter and essence, and to find compromising and half-hearted 
the nostalgic longing for Platonic eternity in an alien world. To him 
Mr. Santayana will be only what he so pre-eminently is, a moralist 
and a poet, victorious in self-knowledge and self-expression; and 
his hypostatization of a realm of essence but another instance of that 
incurable egotism that writes large upon the firmament the heart’s 
desire. To such a whole-hearted naturalist, it can not cease to be a 
marvel that Mr. Santayana, so deeply sceptical of all else, should 
still in this day preserve so touching and unclouded a faith in the 
incredible psychology of John Locke; that, wisely banishing it from 


| the life of the psyche, for which Aristotle and our experimentalists 


suffice, he should yet suffer it to reign unchecked in his metaphysics, 
parecelling out the realms of being and ruling the communion of 
spirit and essence with unquestioned authority. However, but little 
good may come of charges and counter-charges of ‘‘mere failure in 
Aiscernment’’; we should rather give thanks that the world has been 
enriched with another perspective, and if the lines seem a little 
awry the colors are all the richer. 

It is not after all as an idolatrous metaphysician that Mr. Santa- 
yana would wish to be judged, but as a moralist; and in truth his 
metaphysical dualism between matter and essence is at bottom 
moral, the expression of a whole-hearted allegiance to spirit. It 
is in such human and dramatic terms that the essential problem 
posed by his insight must be couched. Mr. Santayana has of late 
confused his friends and confounded his critics by seemingly for- 
saking the life of reason to dally with the spiritual life. What 
would he have? Is it the part of wisdom to be a rational animal, 
or is it rather our true destiny to be as pure spirits? His own 
explicit preference lies still with the Greeks;*® but the spiritual life 
has certainly become the major theme of his discourse, and the life 
of reason now plays but a faint obligato. Is this because of the 
seductive appeal of the spiritual life as a topie for literary ex- 
ploitation and jeweled language, or does it represent a surrender 
to an undoubted native bent? Like Aristotle, Mr. Santayana seems 
unable quite to decide between the life of practice and the life of 
theoria, the life of the psyche immersed in matter and bent on action 
and the life of the spirit bathed in essence and given to contempla- 
tion ; and, also like Aristotle, he has not told us how the same body is 
to live the two lives. Here is a problem for the moralist to elucidate, 
if he will and can. Is it too much to hope that in the remaining 


59 Realm of Essence, p. 65. 
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realms of being these two levels of living will be somewhat more 
nicely adjusted to each other? Further illumination as to Mr. 
Santayana’s metaphysics patently awaits the harmony of his 
loyalties. 

The main lines of such a harmony are perhaps indicated in the 
trinity of essays called forth by Mr. Babbitt’s late irruption.® 
Beneath the gentle mockery and ironie advice there runs a deeper 
current: the balance of the claims of spirit against a wise and 
rational acceptance of the materials which the accidents of modernity 
present for moral integration. It is true that the gist of modern 
history, the many-sided insurrection of the natural man with all his 
physical powers against the regimen of Christendom, has been a great 
surrender of the spirit to the flesh, of the essence for the mis- 
cellany of human power. It is true that in gaining creature com- 
forts, a respectable exterior, and intellectual liberty, we have reduced 
spirit to an instrument, and so lost its genuine fruits. But why be 
dissatisfied? Virtue and happiness are still possible; the particu- 
lar elements which shall enter into the harmony of the life of reason 
are nowhere prescribed, and to reason itself are indifferent. To ex- 
change one’s native religion and morality for a foreign one is 
merely to blight in oneself the only life that is really possible. Then, 
too, understanding relieves a truly intelligent man from fussiness 
about social institutions and conventions; they are absurd, yet 
absurdity is not incompatible with their natural function, which 
may be indispensable. ‘‘But in philosophy, when ultimately the 
spirit comes face to face with the truth, convention and absurdity 
are out of place; so is humanism and so is the genteel tradition; 
so is morality itself.’’ ™ 

Morality is the principle of all choices in taste, faith, and alle- 
giance. It is the life of the psyche, illuminated by reason and guided 
by intelligence. It is that aspect of experience which perceives and 
pursues ideals. But spirit does not choose, neither does it pursue: it 
sees. To it is given vision, theoria. It beholds life and nature and 
the vast realms of essence spread out before it as in a spectacle. 
For the spiritual life is now for Mr. Santayana—it was not ever 
thus, as readers of Reason in Religion will recall—the purely intel- 
lectual life, and spirituality but the esthetic contemplation of the 
intellect.®? 


60 The Genteel Tradition at Bay. George Santayana. New York: Scrib- 
ners. 1931. Pp. 74. 

61 Genteel Tradition, p. 71. 

62 ‘* Spirituality is only a sort of return to innocence, birdlike and child- 
like. Experience of the world may have complicated the picture without 
clouding the vision. In looking before and after, and learning to take another 
man’s point of view, ordinary intelligence has already transcended a brutal 
animality; it has learned to conceive things as they are, disinterestedly, con- 
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If then it be asked how morality and spirit, how choice and not 
choosing comport, Mr. Santayana wouid seem to answer, as practice 
and vision. Like the true patriot, the philosopher must plant his 
_feet firmly in the native soil of his own preferences and allegiances, 
and from that vantage-point survey the world. ‘‘Such a free mind 
might really have understood the ancients, and might have passed 
grandly with them into a complete naturalism, universal and impar- 
tial on its intellectual side (since the intellect is by right all-seeing) 
but in politics and morals fiercely determinate, with an animal and 
patriotic intensity of will, like Carthage and Sparta, and like the 
Soviets and the Fascists of to-day.’’ 

What he earlier celebrated as the life of reason Mr. Santayana 
now calls morality; religion, art, and science are alike comprised 
within the practice of the psyche. The burden of his present writ- 
ings, addressed to empiricists and idealists, to humanists and Chris- 
tians, to Plato himself, is that morality is not enough. One must 
live by rational choice, one must understand by knowledge, but to 
live harmoniously and even <o know are not enough. One must 
also see; and in that vision life finds its consummation and reason 
its crown. 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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L’Evolution et la Structure de la Doctrine de la Science chez Fichte. 
MarTIAL GUEROULT. 2 vols. (Publications de la Faculté des 
Lettres de 1’Université de Strasbourg, Fase. 50, 51.) Paris: So- 
eiété d’Edition, Les Belles Lettres. 1930. 383 pp.; 252 pp. 


This work in two volumes with a 150-page introduction is a 
scholarly and masterful interpretation on the part of M. Gueroult 
of Fichte’s philosophical thought in its structure and growth. 

The introductory material which treats of Fichte’s relations to 
contemporary and antecedent philosophies is excellently done, and 
is executed with a scholarship that indicates on the part of the 
author a first-hand acquaintance with Kantian thought and tradi- 
tions. More particularly he presents the relation of the problem to 
which modern philosophy fell heir, i.e., the explication of experi- 
templatively. Although intellect arises quite naturally, in the animal act of 


dominating events in the interests of survival, yet essentially intellect disengages 
itself from that servile office (which is that of its organ only) and from the be- 


ginning is speculative and impartial in its own outlook, and thinks it not rob- 
bery to take the point of view of God, of the truth, and of eternity. ... The 
fruition of happiness is intellectual, or as perhaps we should now call it, 
esthetic.’’ Genteel Tradition, pp. 65-66. 


63 Genteel Tradition, p. 8. 
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ence in terms of a fundamental unitary principle, to the works of 
Spinoza, Leibniz, Kant, and the lesser luminaries, Herder, Lessing, 
Reinhold, and Maimon, the obstacles they had to meet and over- 
come, and the degree to which they were successful. One feels at 
times that the material is used, too narrowly perhaps, ad majoram 
gloriam of Fichte; for the actual dependence of Fichte upon his 
predecessors is not always clearly indicated. Nevertheless this in- 
troductory part is informative in its own nature, and affords the 
reader an opportunity of viewing these thinkers in a new setting. 

The aim of Fichte’s philosophy, we learn, is to make explicit 
the hidden factors of a self-conscious experience. These factors 
reduce themselves to three principles of varying degrees of im- 
portance. The first principle which is the most fundamental is 
unconditioned in its form and contents, the second is conditioned 
in its contents, but unconditioned in regard to its form, whereas 
the third is conditioned in its form, but is unconditioned in regard 
to its contents. Taken together they are sufficient to account re- 
spectively for the common elements in thought and activity, the 
nature of reflection, and the constitution of the external world. 
Although referred to as principles, these factors are an activity, 
that produce all of reality as it is known to us in the fields of specu- 
lation and moral activity. From a minute investigation of the 
third, we are enabled to derive a priori a series of theses and antith- 
eses that establish for us the further nature and conditions of 
theoretic activity and moral activity. 

But when we try to make clear to ourselves the course of 
Fichte’s thought, we are confronted by several separate and dis- 
tinet accounts of his system covering a period of ten years. These 
writings, according to Gueroult, tend to fall into three separate 
stages, each of which represents distinctive features of its own. 
Although, according to Fichte, there is no difference in philosoph- 
ical thought between his earlier writings and his later ones, yet ac- 
cording to Gueroult ‘‘the three stages of the Doctrine of Knowledge, 
should not be regarded as a successive confirmation of a consistent 
point of view, but rather as a successive refutation of different 
points of view’’ (Vol. II, p. 162). The task that the author now 
sets himself is the delineation of each separate point of view, show- 
ing how the later ones repair the deficiency of the earlier ones. In 
the first place, the earlier aspects of Fichte’s thought are epistemo- 
logical, whereas the latter aspects are metaphysical and religious. 
As Gueroult puts it: Fichte’s philosophy is ‘‘no longer contented 
with studying life, it gives us life’’ (Vol. II, p. 189). To appreci- 
ate the evolution of Fichte’s thought that is indicated here, let us 
present briefly the distinct aspects that Gueroult holds to be char- 
acteristic in each of the three stages. 
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In the first stage, we are informed that the self is the source 
of reality ; it is the cause of itself, as well as the cause of the phys- 
ical world. The Absolute exists only in ideal, and is not stressed 
until the second and third stages. But, according to Gueroult, 
Fichte soon realized that the philosophical basis of reality was too 
narrowly conceived. As explanatory of experience, Fichte has 
arbitrarily selected one of its aspects, namely, the self, to explain 
both itself and the objective world. As a consequence, he fails to 
account for either. Secondly, Fichte has given no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the social and natural environment. Merely to regard 
the not-self as that which limits the self is to forgo an explanation 
of those things that limit. 

The second stage of Fichte’s philosophy which is reflected in 
the Wissenschaftslehre of 1801 is an attempt to repair the short- 
comings of the first by advancing a more positive explanation of 
the not-self, i.e., of all that stands in opposition to the self. It is 
in this stage that the concept of the Absolute begins to play an im- 
portant part by replacing the concept of the self as the prius of 
reality. Contrasted with the first stage, this second stage is less 
subjective, and emphasizes the actuality of the Absolute rather 
than its ideality. Thus the Absolute is seen in its more positive 
aspect of furnishing the contents to man’s moral life. 

Although this stage represents an advance over the first, yet it 
is not without its own difficulties, for in viewing the not-self as the 
Absolute, it tends to introduce a realism that emphasizes as neces- 
sary to the self, an unknowable and unattainable entity, that 
threatens to become as unintelligible and inaccessible as Kant’s thing 
in itself. This not-self must be further qualified and made ac- 
cessible to thought. 

In the third stage of the Doctrine of Knowledge, reflected in the 
Wissenschaftslehre of 1804, and his later writings, Fichte evolves, 
according to Gueroult, a satisfactory synthesis, that reconciles the 
fluctuation between self and not-self. He sees this synthesis to 
consist in the infinite activity of the Absolute which is transcendent 
to both self and not-self alike. It is neither reason nor thing, but 
comprehends both as its manifestations. The primacy of moral 
activity that dominated the first stage of Fichte’s thought now 
gives way to the concept of Life. In contrast to the earlier view, 
this latest view is definitely a religious one. The Absolute becomes 
spoken of as God; and nothing exists outside of his being. The 
subordinated principle of unconditioned form is now known as the 
Word through which is constructed, in representation, the world 
in its multiplicity of aspects. And to it, the third principle of un- 
conditioned contents supplies the features of brute objectivity. 
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The practical import of this third stage for man is wisdom and the 
way of life; no longer is the moral activity viewed narrowly as 
man’s summum bonum. Beatitude is the concept representing the 
true life; it represents a return to unity; ‘‘loving the one, immu- 
table and eternal’’ (Vol. II, p. 190) ; it is not absorption into God, 
but a union with His Life. And thus within the contents of the 
religious life fall morality and knowledge as means, but not as the 
sole or the only means; wider still is the conception and practice 
of philosophy that Fichte has offered in his later writings. It is 
this third and final stage of Fichte’s thought that Gueroult regards 
as the consummation of his endeavors. "Whether intended or not, 
it represents at least a considerable change in expression and results 
from the earlier expositions (Vol. II, p. 162). 

It is impossible to do justice to the author in all that he has to 
say. Undoubtedly we are presented with an exposition of Fichte’s 
philosophy which is superbly clear and masterfully handled. Al- 
though he covers in part much of the ground that is admirably 
traversed by X. Léon’s pioneer work, La Philosophie de Fichte, 
nevertheless he handles his subject-matter in its infinite variety of 
detail, which Léon does not do. He has thoroughly acquainted him- 
self with the abstruse arguments of the Wissenschaftlehren, and 
succeeds in acquainting the reader with their meaning and place in 
the development of Fichte’s thought. The great value of his work 
lies, I believe, not so much in the thesis of evolution that it sets out 
to prove, as it does in its presented simplification of Fichte’s difficult 
philosophy. In this respect, it ean be readily resorted to as a com- 
mentary (more easily, had it an index) to the writings of Fichte 
themselves. Together with the three latest volumes of X. Léon, 
Fichte et ses Temps, it comprises an exhaustive study of Fichte’s 
thought and his relation to his contemporaries that will be difficult to 
replace, or to add to. 

Its faults are few, but chief among them are (i) a somewhat 
too close adherence to the ‘‘grand tradition’’ of viewing modern 
philosophy as pivoting solely around the problems of Kant, and 
(ii) its tendency towards an imposing Germanic architectonic in 
its treatment of subject-matter. It does succeed, however, in treat- 
ing Fichte, not as a corridor to the philosophy of Hegel, but rather 
as a thinker to be understood and respected for himself; and in 
having made positive contributions of his own towards a philosophy 
of life. WILLIAM J. NoRTON, JR. 


New JERSEY COLLEGE FoR WOMEN, 
RutTGERS UNIVERSITY. 
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Locke, Berkeley, Hume. C.R. Morris. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1931. 174 pp. 


Aside from a dozen pages on their lives and two dozen on their 
moral-political-economic views (mostly too sketchy to be of much 
value), this small book is devoted to analysis of the theories of knowl- 
ledge of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. Mr. Morris treats Locke and 
Berkeley more successfully than Hume,—as indeed is true of prac- 
tically all critics who seek to appraise the three chief figures in classic 
British empiricism. Hume’s thought was so intricate and so full 
of cross-currents and unrelated motivations that it is more difficult 
to summarize and estimate than that of his predecessors. 

The chief points in Mr. Morris’s analyses may be briefly indi- 
cated. Mr. Morris treats Locke’s attack on innate ideas as merely 
a means of clearing the ground of the ‘‘depraved Aristotelianism’”’ 
of the seventeenth century. He is here following Professor Gibson; 
but this account, while true as far as it goes, is most incomplete. 
He not only fails to relate Locke’s thought to the contemporary in- 
terests with which Locke professed to be concerned, but also fails 
to relate the Essay to the Letters on Toleration, the Two Treatises of 
Government, and the Reasonableness of Christianity. On other 
points his treatment of Locke is more successful. He holds (in 
line with Professor Woodbridge’s discussion of Locke in Essays in 
Honor of John Dewey) that Locke’s distinction between ideas of 
sensation and ideas of reflection was due to a desire for a subject- 
matter independent of, and hence free of corruption by, our thoughts 
about that subject-matter. He connects Locke’s shift in his mean- 
ing for the term ‘‘idea”’ (which is sometimes a mental picture and 
sometimes a reflective meaning) with the distinction between primary 
and secondary qualities. He contends that in the treatment of sub- 
stance Locke ceased to take the clear-cut point of view of a physicist 
and wrote as a logician. So he might go on to say that the meta- 
physical scepticism in which the Essay terminated came from Locke’s 
retention of certain scholastic doctrines in what started out to be 
a frankly Newtonian philosophy. 

Mr. Morris distinguishes in Berkeley’s thought between the ele- 
ments that were part of his life-long attack on materialism and 
those that constituted his defence of spiritualism. And he insists, 
and quite rightly, that Berkeley is more important in the history of 
philosophy in his réle as empiricist than in his réle as idealist. In- 
deed, as he goes on to show, Berkeley’s doctrine that esse is percipi 
was a difficulty in the way of idealism and played a lesser part in 
Berkeley’s later thought than in the Principles and Dialogues. This 
difficulty was, of course, met by Berkeley through the concept of 
notions as different from ideas; but Mr. Morris points out that be- 
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cause of this concept Berkeley’s later writings were not only less 
consistent but also less stringent an attack on the rationalism to 
which he objected in his earliest criticisms of the abuse of science. 

Mr. Morris is more in line with conventional criticism when he 
comes to deal with Hume and shows less ability to re-examine Hume’s 
writings freshly. On two points in particular he follows tradi- 
tional criticism where that seems to me quite probably wrong. First, 
he points out that Hume denies that there is any sensible quality in 
external events from which our idea of cause arises; but he then 
goes on to say—what does not follow and is by no means an equiva- 
lent position—that according to Hume ‘‘there is no impression to 
which the idea of cause corresponds’’ (p. 130). Yet actually Hume 
undertook a long search for and finally did find the impression which 
he believed to be the source of our idea of cause (and indeed his 
theory that every idea copies an antecedent impression would other- 
wise be smashed). What he found was not an impression of sensa- 
tion, but an impression of reflection. It is of a determination of 
the mind which we all observe in certain conditions that Hume took 
pains to describe in detail. And while Hume did deny that neces- 
sity exists outside the mind (for necessity is for him a logical term 
that denotes how one thing implies another, and so is found between 
premise and conclusion, but not between cause and effect), he did 
not deny (except in isolated passages that do not fit in with the chief 
contentions of the Treatise) that causation exists apart from mind. 
He found the origin of the idea of cause in a mental fact that we 
can observe, and he cautioned us against a too ready application of 
the idea to other facts. But he believed that the idea may at times 
be correctly applied to other facts, and even drew up (in section 
15 of Part III of Book I of the Treatise) a set of rules to guide 
us in such further application. Secondly Mr. Morris repeats the 
too common error of taking Hume’s denial that there are ‘‘real 
connections among distinct existences’’ as equivalent to a denial 
that there really are connections among distinct existences until 
mental associations establish them. Real connections were for Hume 
one particular type of connection, namely, a logical implication such 
as he supposed rationalists in general and Cartesians in particular 
to be asserting to hold between cause and effect. He maintained 
that no cause implies its result, so that only experience can enable 
us to know what causes what. The causal relation is thus not a real 
connection in Hume’s sense of the term. The famous section 14 of 
Part III of Book I of the Treatise has been interpreted so long in 
line with T. H. Green’s mistaken views that critics are not often 
aware of its Cartesian animus and background. But this old error 
would disappear under a more fresh reading of Hume in the light 
of his contemporary continental affiliations. 
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Mr. Morris is not fortunate in his one reference to the connection 
of English and American thought. By some strange blunder he 
refers (p. 63) to Jonathan Edwards as a ‘‘Maryland philosopher’’; 
and he repeats the old story that Edwards was influenced by Berkeley 
in the construction of his idealistic system, though recent criticism 
has rather completely disproved the story. The statement (p. 110) 
that Hume returned to London with Rousseau in 1776 (instead of 
1766) is doubtless a merely typographical error. 


Strertina P. LAMPRECHT. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


The Enduring Quest. A Search for a Philosophy of Life. H. A. 
OVERSTREET. New York: W. W. Norton & Co. 1931. Pp. 277. 


Nineteenth-century physics and biology, materialistic and 
mechanistic in their outlook and conclusions, humbled the spirit- 
ual claims of man, but have themselves been humbled by the more 
recent scientific findings. To many minds the twentieth-century 
upheaval in physical science and the doctrine of emergent evolu- 
tion seem to warrant a more humane view of nature and human 
nature. This warrant Professor Overstreet undertakes to read and 
to interpret its fuller meaning. His book is deliberately written 
for the larger public of inquiring minds rather than for the spe- 
cialist, and he seems less anxious to impress his colleagues on the 
platform than to enlighten the audience in the hall. 

Against the oversimplification of a too abstract view of reality, 
the author advocates ‘‘the method of many points of view.’’ Real- 
ity is relatedness, and ‘‘the true reality is the synthesis of all pos- 
sible points of view’’ (p. 36). The argument of the book is that 
the growing evidence of science sets aside the abstract conception 
of the world as an eternally set mechanism, and justifies the view 
of nature as a creative process of ever-richer integration and sig- 
nificance. ‘‘The physical ... impinges upon a wider reality 
which the physical sciences are themselves powerless to explore’’ 
(p. 131). In this expanding understanding of nature, man with 
his thoughts and purposes serves as a revealer, more informing of 
the range and character of reality than animals or plants or atoms. 

Adopting ‘‘actability’’ as his philosophic test, the author now 
undertakes the enduring quest of philosophy: seeking the prin- 
ciples which he must respect if he is to make sense of the vast body 
of manifold facts, the values which he ought to recognize if human 
life is to be acted out intelligently, the faiths and hopes on which 
his spirit may venture. Of the ‘‘great elementals,’’ he regards 
the truth-principle as the principle of coherent linkage; the sense 
of beauty is the instant sense of harmony and fitting together; 
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goodness, in turn, is truth and beauty in human behavior: the path 
of perfection is the path of ever more fundamental integration. 

This enduring quest leads the author far afield, with many a 
paradox, but also with many a vista of ‘‘the larger setting.’’ He 
discourses on love, out of Plato and Cabell, on the will to believe 
and on Vaihinger’s ‘‘ As If,’’ on the truth of man’s romancing, and 
on the presumption of pessimism. Mysticism is interpreted largely 
out of R. M. Bucke’s Cosmic Consciousness; an all too brief chap- 
ter discusses encouragingly the fate of values; a venture in theol- 
ogy leads to the idea of God as ‘‘the everlasting creative life that 
moves toward wholeness’’ (p. 264); and the concluding chapter 
points to the coming creative synthesis in contemporary thought 
that is to transform religion, literature, art, social thinking, phi- 
losophy. Its view is to be ektropic: seeing nature and human na- 
ture not as wound up nor as running down, but as growing pro- 
gressively richer in content. 

In the space at his disposal the reviewer has been able to indi- 
cate only briefly the many lines of hearty thought in this vigor- 
ously written book. If a critic should question whether the recent 
turn in physical science is really as encouraging to a spiritual view 
of reality as some physicists would comfortingly have us think, the 
author may well reply that he interprets this recent upheaval as 
the refutation of a too simple abstract cosmology, as the self-vindi- 
cation of rich and manifold nature. And if one seeks to brush 
aside Professor Overstreet’s humane idealism as mid-Victorian, he 
retorts that the real mid-Victorians are those who in this age and 
time are still the spokesmen of a now outworn nineteenth-century 
materialism. 


Rapostav A. TSANOFF. 
Tue Rice INSTITUTE. 


Elements of Epistemology. JosEpH T. Barron. New York: Mac- 
millan Co. 1931. 225 pp. 


Designed to be an elementary text, this volume naturally con- 
tains much familiar material. Professor Barron disclaims origi- 
nality. He states the problems of epistemology in traditional form: 
(1) the problem of the origin, and (2) the problem of the worth 
(status and truth) of knowledge (p. 29). And after presenting 
and dismissing scepticism (Chap. III), he states and criticizes the 
important historic and current answers to these problems. As so- 
lutions of the first problem, he passes in review innatism, intui- 
tionism (Bergson), pragmatism, sensationalism (traditional em- 
piricism), dogmatic and critical (Kantian) rationalism, all of 
which he rejects. As solutions of the second problem, he reviews 
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subjective and objective idealism, critical realism, neo-realism, the 
coherence and the pragmatic theories of truth, all of which he also 
rejects. His own conclusions are: (1) empirical rationalism: 
‘*With sensationalism it is committed to the view that our knowl- 
edge has its origin in sensations. With rationalism it holds that 
reason codperates with the senses in the formation of our knowl- 
edge’’ (p. 86). (2) Correspondence: truth is a matter of corre- 
spondence to evidence presented to, not manufactured by, the mind 
(Chaps. XV-XVI). 

The book is most clearly written. Uncovering much material, 
Professor Barron has had to be brief, but he has not been skimpy, 
and one familiar with epistemology can easily amplify his text so 
that it would be entirely suited to students in an elementary course 
on the subject. The parts I found most valuable were the theory 
of the derivation of concepts by abstractive operations of the intel- 
lect (Chap. VIII), and the attempt to vindicate a moderate direct 
realism without precipitating the difficulties of neo-realism and 
critical realism (Chap. X, ff.). In general, however, the positive 
doctrines of the book seemed to me much too inadequately analyzed, 
and the treatment of opposed systems too conventional, and even 
second-hand. For instance, I missed an unstereotyped understand- 
ing of Kant in the treatment of the first problem; Kant’s true posi- 
tion here is certainly near to, if not identical with, Professor Bar- 
ron’s own. Again, I missed a careful sympathetic understanding 
of recent idealistic logic in the treatment of the second problem. 
Professor Barron’s own conclusion here attempts to establish an 
internal criterion of truth. ‘‘The test of the truth of a judgment 
is ultimately the reality itself manifest to the mind. Our theory 
thus disposes of the difficulty urged by Montaigne. Our criterion 
is intrinsic to the truth and is thus its own justification’’ (p. 184). 
The essential point is certainly not far from Bosanquet, whose theory 
of truth, however, Professor Barron dismisses in a few paragraphs 
(pp. 172-174). 

This volume is presented as an introduction to the scholastic 
theory of knowledge, but, as is obvious from the outline given above, 
it at least touches upon practically all the main points and out- 
standing sects in epistemology to-day. 

D. W. GoTsHALK. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Adventures in Philosophy and Religion. James Bissett PRATT. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1931. x + 263 pp. 
To imitate Plato, and in a dialogue to make Socrates the ex- 
ponent of one’s own philosophy, is a difficult undertaking. Pro- 
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fessor Pratt has achieved this with remarkable success in the open- 
ing chapter, which constitutes a little more than half of the entire 
volume. The dialogue is clever, witty, and logically always to the 
point. We can well believe that if the shade of Socrates were ac- 
tually to meet such a group of contemporary American and British 
philosophers as is here imagined, he would conduct himself in much 
the manner portrayed. With gentle but effective irony, he would 
doubtless lay bare the inconsistencies in the thoughts of the repre- 
sentative Absolute Idealist, Pragmatist, Behaviorist, and American 
Neo-realist present, as well as in those of Mr. G. E. Moore and the 
Honorable Bertrand Russell (two characters frankly identified by 
the author in the Preface). We can well imagine Socrates leading 
the crude Dr. Behaviorist, who insists that thinking is verbalization 
and can have no reference to anything beyond present behavior, to 
a predicament in which he has to admit that his own behavioristic 
interpretations can have no reference beyond themselves and that in 
expounding them he is just making noises with his throat. Mr. 
Russell is also made to squirm frequently. For instance, as the 
logical outcome of his definition of a physical object as the sum of 
all its perspectives, he is forced to admit that the place where an 
object is is the one place where it is not, and that all the places where 
it is not are just the place where it is. Characteristic of Socrates 
in more serious moods is the passage at the close of the dialogue 
where he earnestly insists upon the reality of the spiritual, and pre- 
dicts that no philosophy can long remain credible which would 
destroy man’s faith in his own self. 

We may not, however, be convinced that Socrates would find that 
the proper solution of all difficulties is metaphysical Dualism, after 
the manner of Professor Pratt’s own Matter and Spirit, and Profes- 
sor Lovejoy’s Revolt against Dualism, to which latter particular in- 
debtedness is acknowledged. No criticism of the defects in rival 
theories can of itself guarantee that one’s own view will on exam- 
ination prove to be free from equal difficulties. In fact, Professor 
Pratt in this volume does nothing to refute the suspicion that meta- 
physical Dualism is much stronger on the offensive than it is on the 
defensive, and that it is not itself a very definite or plausible posi- 
tion. However, Professor Pratt doubtless realizes that in this book 
his argument is chiefly destructive. In the Preface he points out 
that it would be possible for as much fun to be made of his own 
philosophy in the same way if any one cared to try. There is little 
that is new in the first chapter for those who have been reading 
recent polemical literature in metaphysics. It is, however, a capital 
piece of popular writing, to be recommended to general readers who 
wish to know what is going on in contemporary philosophy. Teach- 
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ers of undergraduates and of first-year graduate students will find 
it useful as a reference, as well as for illustrative material. 

The remaining chapters are: a dialogue on contemporary theo- 
logical issues; a discussion of immortality ; an argument between a 
fundamentalist and a liberal missionary ; and an imaginary Buddhist 
Sutta, in which Gotama states views more in harmony with dualistic 
metaphysics than are to be found in existing Buddhist literature. 
There is a certain unity in the book as a whole. All the chapters 
center about the self and the life of the spirit. Although they fail 
to establish metaphysical Dualism, they show convincingly—as it 
seems to me—that personality is real and that its values can neither 
be reduced to the motions of electrons and the secretions of glands, 
nor to logical abstractions that merely subsist. 


WiLuiAM KELLEY WRIGHT. 
DarTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


S. Agostino. Pubblicazione commemorativa del XV centenario della 
sua morte. By Agostino Gemeuul, et. al. Milan: Societa 
Editrice ‘‘Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1931. 510 pp. (Also published 
as a special supplement to the Revista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, 
Jan., 1931.) 


This is a codperative volume produced by eighteen members of 
the philosophical faculty of the Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore. 
The articles cover a wide variety of topics, including Augustine’s 
conception of history (which is theological, not philosophical), self- 
consciousness, the act of faith, the mystical ascent to God, art, as- 
tronomy, pedagogy, falsehood, marriage and property, his relation- 
ship to Roman and to patristic law, and his influence upon Dante, 
Petrarch, Vico, and (negatively) the Jansenists. The articles are 
all carefully documented, and seem to be thorough in their scholar- 
ship. The authors understand the difference between historical in- 
terpretation and evaluation, and the worth of their researches in 
the former will be recognized by all. When it comes to evaluations, 
the authors, as might be expected, regard St. Augustine as one of the 
greatest Fathers of the Church, who preceded and to some extent 
foreshadowed the definitive development of scholastic philosophy 
and theology by St. Thomas Aquinas. They affirm that Cartesians, 
Protestants, and others who have thought to go back of Thomism to 
Augustine for a different point of view, are in error. So far as 
passages in the writings of Augustine at all reveal Platonic, neo- 
Platonic, Manichean, idealistic, immanentistic or pantheistic ten- 
dencies contrary to the spirit of orthodox scholasticism they should 
be regarded as evidences of the immaturity of Catholic doctrine in 
his time, and not as characteristic of the real drift of his thought, 
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which is along the direct line of the development of Catholic the- 
ology and philosophy. 
Wituiam Kewiey Wricart. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The Physical Basis of Rime: An Essay on the Asthetics of Sound. 
Henry Lanz. Stanford University Press. 1931. Pp. xiv+ 
365. 


It was, we learn in the preface, an interest in realistic logic and 
its possible applications to esthetics that inspired the studies of 
which this book is the outcome. Certain sections, dealing with the 
objective basis of rhythm, bear witness to this earlier interest. But 
in the main the author’s preoccupation here is with rhyme—its 
origins, uses, nature, and value; and especially its close affiliations 
with music. Indeed the central thesis of the volume might be said to 
be the contention that rhyme is a kind of melody. Ingeniously, 
learnedly, this thesis is developed, together with subordinate re- 
lated theses. The use of illustrations from Russian poetry in addi- 
tion to the more usual use of French, English, German, Greek, and 
Latin quotations, is noteworthy. This wide knowledge of literatures, 
manifested throughout, is happily combined with sensitive apprecia- 


tion of subtleties of poetic effect. Yet the use to which both are put 
is a severely scientific one. In a word, any one in search of an 
illuminating and scholarly treatment of the technical aspects of 
verse could scarcely do better than consult this work. 

HELEN Huss ParRKHuRsT. 


BARNARD COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Attention is called to the October number of Logos (Bd. XX, 
Heft 2) which as a centennial tribute offers material of exceptional 
value for the study of Hegel. It publishes the Erster Entwurf einer 
Philosophie des subjektiven Geistes which Hegel wrote down at Bern 
in 1796. A facsimile page of the original manuscript gives some 
impression of the arduous task of the editor, Johannes Hoffmeister 
of Kiel. In addition the number contains articles by Hermann 
Glockner on Hegelrenaissance und Neuhegelianismus, Karl Larenz 
on Hegels Dialektik des Willens und das Problem der juristischen 
Persénlichkett, Richard Kroner on System und Geschichte bei Hegel, 
and by Kite Nadler on Hamann und Hegel. Zum Verhiltms von 
Dialektik und Existentialitit. These articles, besides discussing 
basic themes of Hegelianism in a substantial way, are particularly 
useful for the illuminating way in which they set these themes in 
relation to recent German thought. 
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